al 


The American Observer 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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_ Housecleaning 
By Walter E. Myer 











OMEONE has said that each person 

should examine all his belongings 
occasionally and then destroy everything 
which is neither useful nor beautiful. 
Almost anyone who followed that rule 
would find in his own home enough 
worthless articles to feed a good-sized 
bonfire. Closets, attics, and out-of-the- 
way nooks get cluttered with items 
large and small which can lay little 
claim to usefulness or beauty. 

We let things like that accumulate 
partly because we merely neglect them 
and partly because we don’t like to dis- 
card anything we have had for a long 
time. That’s why, in most households, 
a good old-fashioned housecleaning once 
in a while seems to be in order. 

If we could examine our minds as 
easily as our homes, we would find an 
equal amount of useless furnishings or 
equipment. We all live in mental 
houses that are more or less cluttered. 
Ideas and habits which have nothing to 
commend them but their age, occupy 
valuable space. 

The selfishness, irresponsibility or 
petulance of childhood, which in the 
man or woman seem as out of place 
as the clothing of a child, too often 
linger on, advertising the fact that the 
adult is clinging to the possessions of 
babyhood. Prejudices, never useful or 
beautiful, grow uglier and more dis- 
agreeable in the corners of our minds. 
They are serious obstacles in the path 
of clear and logical thinking. 

It would not do for us to become too 
introspective, turning our attention con- 
stantly on our minds. That would make 
us self-conscious and unnatural. But 
it would be a good thing if each one 
were to engage fairly often in a bit of 
mental housecleaning. Many habits, 
ideas, ways of thinking, might well be 
brushed away. They will not be missed. 

Peculiarly out of place in a well-or- 
dered mind are the political prejudices 
which so many people carry around with 
them. When one is young, he acquires 
an emotional attachment to a certain 
party name, an an- 
tipathy to another. 
Reason, argument, 
fact do not enter 
into the selection. 
Yet the choice is 
made, and, unless 
one is unusually 
critical of his likes 
and dislikes, this 
childhood choice 
may determine his 
position on prob- 
lems that affect him throughout life. 

But probably the rubbish which most 
needs to be cleaned out of the ordinary 
mind is more personal in nature. There 
are little inefficient habits of study and 
of work which should be swept aside. 
There are disagreeable traits of person- 
ality which interfere with one’s social 
relations. 

Our mental houses need frequent air- 
ings and occasional overhaulings in 
order that our work and play and asso- 
ciation may be carried on in a whole- 
some atmosphere; that our lives may be 
spent in an environment conducive to 
happiness. If we can keep our minds 
from becoming unduly cluttered, we will 
have taken a major step toward suc- 
cessful living. 


Walter E. Myer 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER is ready to move into the White House 


New Chief Executive 


President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon Take Office 


Tomorrow in Ceremony at Washington, D. C. 


HIS week, on January 20, Dwight 

Eisenhower assumes the highest of- 
fice in our land, and undertakes what 
is probably the hardest job in the 
world. In the paragraphs that follow, 
we are going to take up several im- 
portant questions about his adminis- 
tration, and about the U. S. Presi- 
dency. 


In general, what kind of men has 
Eisenhower selected as his chief 
assistants ? 


More than any previous regime, the 
Eisenhower administration is to be in 
the hands of businessmen. To fill 
large numbers of top governmental 
positions—Cabinet and otherwise— 
Mr. Eisenhower has chosen success- 
ful industrial leaders—such as Charles 
Wilson, who has been president of 
General Motors and is now to become 
Defense Secretary. 

Numerous past administrations 
have been filled largely with lawyers 
and politicians who were friendly to 
business interests, but never before 
have so many businessmen themselves 
actually been put in office. Will Ike’s 
new “administration of businessmen” 
be good for the country? People who 
answer “Yes” to this question argue 
as follows: 

“Although Presidents Franklin 
Roosevelt and Truman appointed some 


businessmen to high places, both their 
administrations were largely hostile 
toward big business. When industrial 
disputes occurred, these Democratic 
administrations usually favored the 
labor unions. They put various kinds 
of cumbersome restrictions on busi- 
ness corporations, and imposed heavy 
taxes upon them. As a result, big 
business wasn’t able to serve the na- 
tion as well as it could have otherwise. 
We need an administration that will 
treat America’s vital industries fairly. 

“Furthermore, we need a business- 
like administration. Men with indus- 
trial experience will know how to end 
the wasteful practices that have de- 
veloped in our federal government.” 

On the other side of the question, 
these views are presented: 

“The Roosevelt and Truman admin- 
istrations have not shown undue par- 
tiality toward labor unions. One of 
the great dangers now, however, is 
that Eisenhower’s administration of 
businessmen will be hostile toward 
labor. If this occurs, the country 
may suffer a long period of industrial 
unrest. Labor unions will retaliate 
with strikes if they feel that the big 
business corporations and the govern- 
ment are ganging up on them. 

“Businessmen won’t necessarily do 
an efficient job of running the govern- 

(Continued on page 2) 


Parliament Opens 
in West Germany 


Sharp Debate Over Building an 
Army Is Expected During 
First 1953 Sessions 


N Wednesday of this week the 
Parliament of West Germany 
meets for the first time this year to 
debate plans for building an army 
and for making a peace agreement 
with the United States and our allies. 
The issues are of supreme importance 
to us and our allies—and to the Ger- 
mans, who were our enemies in World 
War II. 

If the armament plan goes into ef- 
fect, the Republic of West Germany 
will build armed forces for the first 
time since the end of World War II. 
West Germany will share with us and 
our allies the job of defending West- 
ern Europe against communism. 
Armed West Germany thus can mean 
more defensive power for the free 
world. 

If the peace agreement (called a 
Peace Contract) is approved, West 
Germany will be able to govern with 
greater independence. The U. §S., 
Great Britain, and France will do 
away with almost all the controls that 
they have exercised over West Ger- 
many since 1945. 

There are many arguments over the 
plans for West Germany. Reasons for 
the differences of opinion may be seen 
more clearly in the following para- 
graphs, which take up the issues in 
detail. 

The Peace Contract. If it is ac- 
cepted, West Germany will advance a 
big step toward full independence. 

When the United States and her al- 
lies defeated Nazi Germany in 1945, 
the country was placed under military 
occupation. We, Britain, and France 
put troops in West Germany. Com- 
munist Russia, which also fought 
against the Nazis, occupied East 
Germany. 

The plan was to stamp out Nazism 
and then to set up a single, democratic 


-government for Germany. Russia re- 


(Continued on page 6) 


Konrad Adenauer 
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THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH of government, headed by the President, is now 
The President 


made up of 58 departments, agencies, boards, and committees. 


Tae Ta 
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THE INAUGURATION draws hundreds of thousands of people to Washington, 
- and big crowds jam the Capitol grounds to see the ceremony. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


finds it impossible to keep in touch with all of them, so his assistants who are in 
charge of these various agencies make reports to him from time to time. 


The Eisenhower 


Administration 


(Continued from page 1) 


ment. Charles Wilson, regarded as 
one of the best business’ leaders in 
America, will come up against many 
types of problems in the Defense De- 
partment that he never met in Gen- 
eral Motors. In high governmental 
positions, we need men who have had 
long experience with state and federal 
politics.” 

Actions of the Eisenhower Cabinet 
during the months to come will shed 
much light on who is correct in this 
dispute. 


Specifically, what are some of the 
duties and responsibilities that now 
fall on Ike’s shoulders? 


First, even though Congregs is our 
government’s official lawrfaking 
branch, most Presidents take a big 
part in legislation. They decide on 
new laws that they think the United 
States needs, and then they urge Con- 
gress to pass such measures. The 
American people have become accus- 
tomed to seeing their President sup- 
ply a great deal of the initiative in 
proposing new courses for this nation 
to follow. Congress can and fre- 
quently does, however, turn down 
Presidential requests. 

According to the Constitution, a 
President must “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.” He ap- 
points top officials in the various fed- 
eral departments and agencies which 
carry out our laws, and he is expected 
to supervise the work of these organi- 
zations. Actually, there are so many 
different government agencies that the 
President cannot keep them all under 
close personal observation. He must 
therefore be very careful to put trust- 
worthy officials in charge of them. 

Whenever a labor-management dis- 
pute or some other serious conflict 
threatens to disrupt our national life, 
the President is expected to do all 


he can toward restoring harmony. 
Various laws are at his disposal for 
use in such cases. 

Much power stems from the Presi- 
dent’s position as Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces. President Tru- 
man, acting in this capacity in 1950, 
sent U. S. troops into Korea without 
awaiting congressional action. 

Though many of the agreements we 
make with foreign governments are 
subject to congressional approval in 
one form or another, our President 
and his helpers handle most U. S. nego- 
tiations with countries abroad. These 
negotiations include highly publicized 
Presidential meetings with top-rank- 
ing foreign leaders, and they also in- 
clude routine dealings carried on by 
our Secretary of State, our ambassa- 
dors, and our UN representatives— 
under the President’s direction. 

The President and Vice President 
are the only elected officials chosen by 
the nation as a whole. Governors, 
senators, and U. S. representatives all 
speak for their states or districts, but 
the President represents us all. He 
is a living symbol of the nation. In 
ceremonial matters he holds a post sim- 
ifr to that of Britain’s monarch, and 
his administrative job is somewhat like 
the Prime Minister’s. 

The President has better authority 
than anyone else to appeal for national 
unity in a time of crisis. It is cus- 
tomary for him, as chief of state, to 
make formal proclamations in connec- 
tion with national holidays, and to 
launch various charity fund drives. 

The Chief Executive greets count- 
less representatives of lodges, church 
groups, welfare societies, and visiting 
foreign delegations. Military heroes 
often receive from his hand the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Moreover, 
since many kinds of government docu- 
ments require the Presidential sig- 
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nature, he must sign his name an 
estimated 600 times a day. 


How well is Eisenhower likely to get 
along with Congress? 


This has been the main topic of po- 
litical guesswork ever since the elec- 
tion. For some time, at least, he is 
expected to have majority support for 
most of his program, but he probably 
will encounter considerable opposition 
on certain issues. 

If President Eisenhower runs into 
some conflicts with Congress, he will 
not be experiencing anything unusual. 
President Truman, dealing with both 
Democratic and Republican Con- 
gresses, has been fairly successful in 
getting the lawmakers’ approval for 
his foreign policy programs, but has 
received little cooperation on national 
matters. 

Congress gave President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt practically everything he 
wanted during his first few years in 
office, but later he had tremendous 
struggles with the legislative branch. 

Republican President Herbert 
Hoover had serious clashes with Con- 
gress. Woodrow Wilson, President at 
the time of World War I, got along 
fairly well with the lawmakers at first. 
Eventually, however, he lost his highly 
important fight to secure Senate ap- 
proval of U. S. memberShip in the 
League of Nations. 

In a fight with Congress, the Pres- 
ident has various weapons at his com- 
mand. Important among them is the 
veto power. A congressional measure 
that receives the President’s veto can- 
not become a law unless it is passed 
again by a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate and in the House of Represent- 
atives. Such a majority is often hard 
to obtain. Therefore, if the law- 
makers learn that the President op- 
poses certain parts of a bill, they may 
strike out those parts in order to keep 
him from vetoing the whole measure. 

Another Presidential weapon, the 
appointing power, is particularly ef- 
fective at the beginning of a new ad- 
ministration. An incoming President 
has many governmental jobs to fill, 
and congressmen are interested in se- 
curing some of these posts for their 
political supporters. So while such 
jobs are being distributed, most law- 
makers are eager to stay on friendly 
terms with the President. Most fed- 
eral positions, of course, are now filled 
through merit examinations. Thou- 
sands, on the other hand, still are filled 
by political appointment. 

On especially important issues, a 
strong President can often overcome 
congressional opposition through a 
direct appeal to the people. He can 
attract nationwide attention in the 
press, or more likely by means of radio 
and television. If the lawmakers be- 
cdme convinced that there is over- 
whelming public support for the Presi- 
dent on some particular issue, they 
generally will decide not to vote against 
him. 

Despite the President’s “weapons,” 
Congress remains in a strong position. 
After all, it holds the Constitutional 
power to pass or defeat bills, and to 
grant or withhold money from the ad- 
ministration. Treaties negotiated by 
the President and his assistants can- 
not go into effect without Senate con- 
sent, and the Senate also has power to 
approve or reject the men and women 
whom the President appoints to high 
governmental posts. 

Generally speaking, it is best for 
the country if all-out fights between 
Congress and the President can be 
avoided. More is likely to be accom- 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, route of 
parade between the Capitol and the White House. The avenue 


THE WHITE HOUSE, now Eisenhower’s home, as it looks 
from the President’s office. President John Adams was the 


plished if a spirit of cooperation 


exists—as it frequently does—be- 
tween the White House and the 
Capitol. 


What is the public’s responsibility 
toward Eisenhower? 


The task of governing the United 
States is too big for our elected and 
appointed public servants alone. They 
need the help of all citizens—young 
and old, Republican and Democrat 
alike. 

Every good American, regardless of 
party preference, wants the Eisen- 
hower administration to succeed in 
keeping our nation strong and vig- 
orous—wants it to succeed in securing 
world peace. We can all help it along 
these lines by giving active attention 
to the problems that America faces— 
by speaking up in support of the Eisen- 
hower policies we favor, and making 
constructive criticism of those we 
dislike. 


the inauguration 


If you possess firm and carefully 
formed opinions on some public issue, 
write them to your local newspaper. 
Write to your congressmen. Write to 
President Eisenhower himself. You 
may be surprised at how much in- 
fluence can be exerted through a letter 
that gives evidence of careful thought 
and study. 

During last year’s election campaign, 
high school students in many communi- 
ties did an impressive job of persuad- 
ing voters to visit the polls. They is- 
sued and distributed handbills. They 
went from house to house, reminding 
citizens of the importance of voting. 
On election day many of them served 
as baby-sitters, so that parents could 
go and cast ballots. 

These were worth-while activities, 
and they helped produte a big turnout 
at the polls. But the task of the good 
citizen—young or old—doesn’t end on 
election day. There is still the need 
to gather and weigh facts about such 
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is Washington’s most famous thoroughfare because it has been 
used for so many parades and celebrations. 





ms 
first Chief Executive to occupy the mansion—in 1800. The 
interior has been remodeled during the past four years. 


matters as national defense, European 
aid, Far Eastern policy, government 
spending and taxation, labor-manage- 
ment relations, and natural resources. 
Studying urgent national and world 
issues, and expressing our views on 
them, are responsibilities that remain 
with us constantly. 

Young people can also help raise 
political standards by trying to get 
their older friends and relatives more 
interested in public affairs. 


The Library of Congress—the 
world’s largest collection of books— 
now has over 31 million different 
items. Of this number, about 914 
million are books and 13 million are 
manuscripts. The~rest are motion 
picture, filmi) pide) Haps,. sheet 
isi bound neWsfapers,” and® docu- 
ments. Government officials, Congress- 
men, and private citizens use the li- 
brary’s vast storehouse of knowledge. 
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The Story of the Week . 


WIDE WORLD 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


THE REPUBLICAN LEADERS in Congress (left to right): Senator Robert 
Taft, Majority Leader in the Senate; Vice President Richard Nixon, who presides 


Inaugurations 


Parties, concerts, a parade, and a 
grand ball will be among the highlights 
of the Presidential inauguration fes- 
tivities in the nation’s capital today 
and tomorrow. Many thousands of 
visitors are streaming into Washing- 
ton, D. C., from all parts of the nation 
to witness the ceremonies. 

Present-day inaugurals_ differ 
greatly from those of our early his- 
tory. The inauguration of our first 
three Presidents—George Washing- 
ton, John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son—were simple affairs at which the 
incoming Chief Executives took the 
oath of office in brief ceremonies. 
When James Madison—the fourth 
President—took the oath of office, 
however, some 10,000 persons tried to 
squeeze into the small, old House of 
Representatives. Shortly afterwards, 
Congress decided to hold the inau- 
gurals out-of-doors. 

Big parades became a feature when 
Martin Van Buren took the oath of 
office in 1837. Bands, military es- 
corts, and floats welcomed the nation’s 
new leader. Similar festivities have 
continued to play an important part 
in inaugurals since that time. 

Andrew Jackson and William Harri- 
son mounted horses to ride in the 
inaugural parades. Most other Presi- 
dents, until the time of Warren Hard- 
ing’s inauguration in 1921, rode in 
horse-drawn carriages in the festive 
parade from the Capitol to the White 
House. 

Calvin Coolidge was the first Chief 
Executive to deliver his inaugural 
address over the radio. General 
Eisenhower’s swearing-in ceremonies 
will be the first to be televised on a 
coast-to-coast hook-up. 


The First 16 Days 


Within the past 16 days, since the 
opening of the 83rd Congress, Capitol 
Hill has been bustling with activity. 
In the early “warm-up” sessions, legis- 
lative leaders became accustomed to 
the duties of their new jobs. They 
include the following lawmakers: 

On the Republican side, Ohio’s 
Senator Robert Taft is Senate major- 
ity floor leader. As such, he has 
the job of trying to steer Republi- 
can-sponsored legislation through 
the Senate. New Hampshire’s Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges is President Pro 
Tempore—presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate when the Vice President is ab- 
sent. Representative Joseph Martin, 


of Massachusetts, is Speaker or pre- 
siding officer of the House. Indiana’s 
Representative Charles Halleck is 
House majority floor leader. 

On the Democratic side, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, is Senate 
minority floor leader. He tries to 
rally support in his chamber for Demo- 
cratic views oy legislation. Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, also of Texas, 
is minority floor leader in the House. 

Though Congress will wait to hear 
what laws the incoming President 
wants them to pass before taking 
action on many issues, a number of 
proposals have already been made by 
the lawmakers. They include (1) a 
bill to reduce personal taxes; (2) a 
proposal for United States-Canadian 
cooperation on a St. Lawrence Seaway 
project; and (3) a change in Senate 
rules under which lengthy debates 
could be stopped in that body. This 
proposal was defeated earlier this 
month. 


What’s Ahead in Korea? 


Will 1953 bring an end to the war 
in Korea? New York Times military 
affairs writer Hanson Baldwin says 
“Maybe.” But, he adds, the outlook 
for peace in the Far East is not too 
promising at this time. Here, in brief, 
are his views on this question: 

“A continuation of the war in Ko- 
rea has its good and bad points, from 
the Russian point of view. And peace 
in that unhappy Far Eastern land 
probably depends upon which side of 
the scale holds the greatest advantage 
for the Soviets. 

“On the one hand, the Reds can hope 
for a sharp reduction in the free 
world’s defense programs if the Ko- 
rean war were to end now. The west- 
ern nations, the Soviets may believe, 
could be lulled into a feeling that there 
no longer is an urgent need to rearm. 
At the same time, Stalin’s Asiatic 
ally—Red China—would be freed 
from its burdensome task of fighting 
in Korea, and could step up commu- 
nizing activities in nearby lands. 

“On the other side of the scale, Rus- 
sia appears to have much to gain and 
little to lose by telling her puppets to 
keep on fighting for her in Korea. 
The war is a sizeable drain on U.S. 
military strength, while it leaves 
Soviet power untouched. Meanwhile, 
Russia is constantly striving to split 
the UN allies regarding the conduct 
of that unpopular war. Finally, be- 
cause Red China depends heavily on 
the Soviets for supplies, the Korean 
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resentative Charles Halleck, Majority Floor Leader in the House. 


war is a means by which Stalin can 
keep the Chinese under his thumb.” 


How to Win Friends 


How can we win friends among 
Asia’s millions of people? Writing in 
the New York Times Magazine, our 
ambassador to India, Chester Bowles, 
gives this answer: 

“We must show the peoples of other 
lands that we are their friends, not 
just say that we are. We must strive, 
by our actions, to overcome the belief 
among many people of other races that 
the white man regards others as ‘sec- 
ond-class citizens.’ 

“One of the best ways to win friends 
in Asia is to send Americans there 
who are helpful, adaptable, unprej- 
udiced, and willing to understand 
Oriental ways. All our foreign in- 
formation programs—the Voice of 
America, and published articles about 
life in America—become meaningless 
if foreigners run into Americans who 
are arrogant and unsympathetic to 
the problems that other people face. 

“The average Asian wants the same 
things that we want—a share in the 
world’s goods, opportunities to better 
himself, and freedom to express him- 
self. If we understand this, and if 
we accept our Oriental friends as 
equals, we will have loyal and under- 
standing friends in the Far East. 
To win friends, we must be friends!” 


Youth Assembly 


Some 10 years ago, Madison, Wis- 
consin, had its share of juvenile delin- 
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THE TINY Maldive Islands lie off 
India’s southern coast (see story). 


quency, religious and racial discrimi- 
nation, and similar problems, writes 
reader Elizabeth McCanse. Today, 
she continues, Madison is a better 
place in which to live because the city’s 
boys and girls decided to do some- 
thing about these problems, 

Changes were brought about, Miss 
McCanse says, after young people set 
up the Madison Youth Council. This 
body successfully organized a com- 
munity center where everyone—re- 
gardless of race, religion, or national 
origin—is welcome. It cooperates 
with city-wide drives to help less 
fortunate citizens, and carries on 
many other activities in which boys 
and girls can work together to per- 
form useful duties. 

The Youth Council has earned a na- 
tion-wide reputation for its work. It 
was selected as the basis of a movie, 
“Make Way For Youth,” which deals 
with the problems of setting up young 
people’s groups. The movie was pro- 
duced by the Youth Division of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 


World Glimpses 


Japan and Korea can become good 
friends, declared South Korean Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee a short time ago. 
Rhee, who just returned from a visit 
with Japanese leaders, has been try- 
ing to settle differences between his 
country and Japan over fishing rights 
and other problems. Negotiations be- 
tween Rhee and the Japanese have 
not always gone smoothly in the past 
because of the hostility between their 
countries. The Koreans remember 
with bitterness the many long years, 
before the close of World War II, that 
Japan ruled them as a conqueror. 

Mexican women now have the right 
to vote and hold public office on equal 
terms with men. Though women 
formerly had the privilege of taking 
part in local politics, it was not until 
recently that they were granted the 
right to vote in national elections. 

Red China is about to launch her 
first five-year economic development 
plan. This plan, recently outlined by 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, calls 
upon the people to fulfill certain pro- 
duction quotas in industrial and farm 
goods within the next five years, 


The Maldives 


Our nation is not the only one in 
which a new president takes over his 
duties this month. A short time ago, 
the Maldive Islands, a cluster of some 
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2,000 isles off the southwestern tip 


of India, also inaugurated a new 
president. He is Achmed Mohammed 
Didi. 


Didi is the first president the Mal- 
dive Islanders have ever had. For 
many years, the inhabitants of these 
isles were ruled by an elected sultan. 
But last year, they voted to abolish 
the sultanate and to become a republic. 
At the start of this year, the change 
in government became final, and the 
new president took over his office. 

The Maldive Islands are independ- 
ent of outside rule and have complete 
freedom to manage their home affairs. 
However, the islanders have an agree- 
ment with Britain whereby that coun- 
try handles their dealings with for- 
eign lands. 

Life in the Maldives is simple, and 
crime is almost unknown in this “trop- 
ical paradise.” Many of the land’s 
82,000 or more people fish, weave mats, 
or design pieces of lacquer work. Co- 
conut palms grow in abundance on 
the islands, and copra and coir rope— 
both products of the palm—are in 
great demand in nearby Ceylon and 
India. 


Will They Become Law? 


Besides its many other activities, 
the 83rd Congress may take action on 
certain measures to bring about im- 
portant changes in our nation’s politi- 
cal life. That is the belief of public 
opinion researcher George Gallup. 
Sample polls show, Dr. Gallup says, 
that a majority of Americans want 
tie following measures enacted into 
law now: 


1. Nation-wide Presidential _ pri- 
maries in which candidates for the 
White House would be chosen at 
special elections, rather than by party 
conventions as at present. 

2. A change in our election system 
so that electoral votes would be split 
among Presidential candidates in pro- 
portion to their popular vote. Under 
existing rules, all of a state’s electoral 
votes go to the candidate who wins a 





majority of popular votes in that 
state. 


3. A rule to limit the stay of a 
Vice President in the White House 
if death should overtake the Chief 
Executive. Instead of filling out the 
deceased: President’s entire term, the 
Vice President would become the na- 
tion’s head only until the next con- 
gressional election. At that time, a 
new Chief Executive would be chosen. 


4. The admission of Alaska and 


Hawaii as states to the Union. 

5. The adoption of a rule limiting 
senators to not more than two six-year 
terms of office. 


Truman’‘s Budget 


Congress is now carefully going 
over President Truman’s proposed 
budget for the fiscal or bookkeeping 
year which begins next July and ends 
June 30, 1954. The President has 
asked the lawmakers to set aside a 


little over 7814 billion dollars to carry . 


on government operations during the 
coming year. 

The biggest slice of the proposed 
budget—over 46 billion dollars—is 
allotted for the purpose of building 
up the nation’s military forces. Next, 
almost 8 billion dollars is listed 
as the amount needed to arm and 
strengthen our friends overseas. The 
President also calls for an expendi- 
ture of over 214 billion dollars to step 
up our program for the development 
of atomic energy. 

Interest on money our government 
has borrowed in past years takes a 
614-billion-dollar bite out of the 
budget, and payments to veterans of 
past wars adds another 414 billion 
dollars to Uncle Sam’s expenses. Fi- 
nally, the cost of running the regular 
government departments (such as la- 
bor and commerce), of aiding farmers, 
of flood-control projects, and of aid 
to education fill out most of the rest 
of the budget requested by Truman. 
About 17 cents of every budget dollar, 
or somewhat more than 10 billion dol- 
lars, is sought for these purposes. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








The deep sea diver was hard at work 
on the ocean bottom. 

Suddenly an urgent voice came over 
his telephone, which connected him with 
the boat above. 

“Come up quickly,” the voice said, “the 
captain tells me the boat is sinking.” 


* 


Motor Cop (to professor of mathe- 
matics): “So you saw the accident, sir. 
What was the number of the car that 
hit this poor man?” 

Professor: “I’m afraid I’ve forgotten, 
but I remember noticing that if it were 
multiplied by fifty, the cube root of the 
product would be equal to the sum of the 
digits reversed.” 

















GOLDSTEIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“You’re quite welcome, Collins. Now 


send Rockley in.” 


Instructor: “You say in this paper that 
you know the connecting link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. What 
is it?’ 

Student: “Stew.” 


* 


Traffic Cop (to lady motorist in diffi- 
culties): “Hey! Don’t you know that is 
a safety zone?” 

Motorist: “Of course! That’s why I 
drove in her.” 


* 


Counsel (to woman witness): “I hope 
I have not troubled you with all these 
questions?” 

Witness: “Not at all—I have a small 
boy aged six at home.” 


* 


He was considerably puzzled as to what 
to do about the cat when he went on his 
vacation. Finally he hit upon a bright 
idea. He left the following note under 
his neighbor’s door. 

“Dear Mr. Jones: Would you please 
put out a little food each day for my 
cat? He will eat almost anything, but 
don’t put yourself out.” 


* 


“What a boy you are for asking ques- 
tions,” said the father. “I’d like to 
know what would have happened if I’d 
asked as many questions as you do when 
I was a boy.’ 

“Perhaps,” suggested the young hope- 
ful, “you’d have been able to answer 
a few more of mine.” 


. 








SKIING IS NOW IN SEASON wherever there is suitable snow 


Where is this money to come from? 
Mr. Truman wants to raise a large 
part of it from taxes on individual 
incomes. Nearly 34% billion dollars 
is expected from such sources this 
year. Taxes on corporations may add 
more than 23 billion dollars to gov- 
ernment revenues. All told, Uncle’ 
Sam expects to collect 68% billion dol- 
lars in revenues during the coming 
year. (Truman’s budget is “unbal- 
anced,” since it calls upon the govern- 
ment to spend much more than it 
collects in taxes.) 

A number of congressmen, includ- 
ing Republican Senate majority floor 
leader Robert Taft, hope to whittle 
down the budget in an effort to keep 
the national debt—which is now 264 
billion dollars—from going any higher 
than it is. After he enters the White 
House tomorrow, General Dwight 
Eisenhower, too, is expected to recom- 
mend changes in this year’s budget. 
We shall be hearing a great deal more 
about this important issue in the weeks 
to come. 


“V'll Never Go Back” 


France continues to have serious 
difficulty in keeping a premier in office 
as executive head of the government. 
Several French leaders attempted to 
set up a new government after Pre- 
mier Antoine Pinay quit late last 
month. He had been in office for nine 
months. Finally, René Mayer, France’s 
fourth premier since parliamentary 
elections were held in June, 1951, took 
over the land’s government. It is not 
known how long he will be able to re- 
main in this office. 

Mayer, a businessman, faces many 
critical problems in his new post. 
Among other controversial issues, his 
government must (1) boost taxes or 
take other unpopular actions to raise 
funds needed to carry on its work; 
and (2) ratify or reject the European 
Defense Community treaty under 
which France, West Germany, and 
four other European countries would 
set up joint defense forces. 

French premiers must, at all times, 
have the support of a majority of the 
legislature to stay in office. This 
means that a number of political 
groups—there are at least six big par- 
ties in parliament—must support the 
measures proposed by a premier, or 
he is forced to resign. These diffi- 
culties caused former Premier Pinay 
to say, “I’ll never go back into that 
bear cage again.” 





SPORTS 


KIING is a favorite pastime at 
this season in northern areas. 

Every week end, snow-covered slopes 
are crowded with skiing enthusiasts. 

Although skis have been used as an 
aid to travel in deep snow for many 
hundreds of years, they have not been 
used for sport nearly so long. One of 
the first recorded winter carnivals 
took place in Norway about 1850. 

A few years later the King of Nor- 
way donated a trophy for the winner 
of an annual ski-jumping competition. 
Later various kinds of races were 
added, and today the yearly tourna- 
ment is Norway’s main sporting event. 

Scandinavian settlers brought their 
skis with them to the United States. 
Skiing was introduced into New Eng- 
land, Minnesota, and Michigan in the 
1880’s. Interest in the sport was lim- 
ited for a long time, but in the 1930’s 
interest zoomed. In the past 20 years, 
thousands of Americans have enthu- 
siastically taken up the sport. 

Last year’s Olympic competition 
proved that Scandinavians are still 
the world’s best skiers. Natives of 
Norway and Finland won most of 
the gold medals in the international 
games. However, Andrea Mead Law- 
rence, a native of Vermont, proved to 
be the outstanding woman skier. 

U.S. skiing authorities are hopeful 
that within a few years America’s men 
skiers will also be holding their own 
in competition with the skiers of other 
nations. This winter 16 young men— 
considered among the most promising 
skiers in the country—have been re- 
ceiving special skiing instruction at 
Stowe, Vermont. 

Most of the youths receiving skiing 
instruction at Stowe are college stu- 
dents. However, six are‘still ii,-high 
school. They are Edward Ashnault 
and Frank Bogle of North Conway, 
N. H., Eugene Boisvert of Lebanon, 
N. H., Marvin Moriarity of Stowe, Vt., 
Collins Pomeroy of Pittsfield, Mass., 
and Norman Cummings, a student at 
Vermont Academy in Saxtons River, 
Vermont. 














A new 375-mile pipeline across 
France will supply our jet fighters in 
West Germany with fuel. The line 
will eliminate hauling fuel by railroad 
from the coast of France to Germany. 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER speaks to the parliament of West Germany in support of plans for a German army. 


West German Parliament Meets 


fused to go along with the plan. In- 
stead, Russia set up a dictatorial com- 
munist government in East Germany. 
3ritain, France, and our country then 
went ahead alone to build democracy 
in West Germany. 

The West German Republic was set 
up in 1949. It has a President, Theo- 
dor Heuss; a Chancellor, Konrad Aden- 
auer; and a Parliament. The people 
go to the polls in large numbers to 
choose officials. The government fol- 
lows democratic patterns and seems 
to be working well. The Chancellor 
is the chief executive official. 

We and our allies have, however, 
maintained a number of controls over 
West Germany through a U. S.-Brit- 
ish-French office of Allied High Com- 
missioners. In some cases, the High 
Commissioners can overrule acts of 
the West German government. Too, 
we’ve kept occupation forces in West 
Germany to guard against a return of 
German Nazism. 

The Peace Contract, if approved, 
will bring about these changes: 

1. The Allied High Commissioners’ 
office will be abolished. 

2. The U. S., Britain, and France 
will carry on relations with West Ger- 
many through ambassadors—in the 
same that relations with other 
nations are carried on. 

3. The occupation will end. Ameri- 
can, British, and French troops will 
remain in West Germany, but only as 
part of the defense forces of Western 
Europe. For example, some of our 
troops will be in West Germany just 
as some of them are now in France 
and Britain. 

4. West Germany will govern her- 
self without interference, except in an 
emergency. We and our allies reserve 
the right to step in then. We could 
take action, for instance, to stop any 
communist attempt to overthrow the 
West German government. 

Chancellor Adenauer is urging Par- 
liament to approve the Peace Contract. 
It will, says Adenauer, give West Ger- 
many a chance to show the world that 
she can govern herself independently 
and democratically—and that she has 


way 


(Continued from page 1) 


forever thrown away Nazism and its 
dictatorial methods. Accepting the 
contract, the Chancellor argues, is the 
only possible course now open. 

Nevertheless, many West Germans 
oppose the Peace Contract. It really 
grants only partial independence, they 
say. They point out that the allies 
still can interfere with West Ger- 
man affairs, simply by declaring that 
an emergency exists. 

A German army? An armament 
treaty—called the European Defense 
Community Treaty—is being offered 
to West Germany. 

We and our allies broke up the Ger- 
man army after World War II as part 
of the program to destroy Nazi power. 
At present, West Germany has only an 
armed police force of about 80,000 
men. If the defense treaty is ap- 
proved, West Germany is expected to 
build an army of about 250,000 men 
by 1954. 

The West Germans would not be in 


an army by themselves. They would 
be in a community force with troops 
of France, Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. All the 
troops would wear the same uniform. 
Nations cooperating in the army would 
share command of the troops. 

Chancellor Adenauer says that the 
defense treaty will make West Ger- 
many a partner with other free na- 
tions in the fight against communism. 
It is West Germany’s duty to help de- 
fend free Europe, Adenauer argues. 
He warns that West Germans cannot 
stand idly by if they want to avoid the 
danger of conquest by Russia. 

Despite Adenauer’s stand, many 
Germans oppose the defense treaty 
just as they oppose the Peace Contract. 
Some don’t want to build armed forces 
of any kind. They say they’ve had 
enough fighting and want to stay on 
the sidelines in the contest between 
the democratic nations and Russia. 

Some West Germans say they’d like 


to build an army of their own, but 
they don’t want their troops mixed 
with those of other countries. Such 
Germans want to plan defenses in their 
own way. They don’t want to be un- 
der orders from other nations in any 
cooperative army. 

The U.S., France, and Britain drew 
up the proposed defense treaty last 
year. Since then, though, France and 
Britain have shown considerable op- 
position to the idea. 

Many Frenchmen argue that there 
still are many Nazis in Germany who 
might gain control of the West Ger- 
man army. Such an army might be- 
come strong enough to give orders to 
the rest of Western Europe. The 
French are afraid of such a possi- 
bility. Certain people in Britain feel 
much the same way. 

West Germany. It may seem 
strange that West Germany is looked 
upon as an important country. Only 
a few years ago, the West Germans 
were beaten in war. Their cities were 
in ruins. Millions were getting barely 
enough to eat. West Germany’s great 
coal mines, steel mills, and machine 
factories were closed down. 

Today, in contrast, West Germany 
is a comparatively prosperous land of 
50 million people in an area of 95,000 
square miles—about the same as that 
of Oregon. Population is a little less 
than a third that of the United States. 
In certain respects, West Germany is 
better off now than Britain, France, 
and many other countries in Europe. 
Helped by 3% billion dollars in aid 
from us, West Germany seems now to 
be standing solidly on her own feet. 

Steel mills are working at full ca- 
pacity. Mines are turning out huge 
amounts of coal needed for industry. 
Factories are busy. West Germany is 
able to pay for the food and raw ma- 
terials she buys from other lands for 
the first time since the end of World 
War II. West Germany pays her way 
by selling manufactured products: ma- 
chine tools, automobiles, tractors, loco- 
motives, ships, cameras, toys, dishes, 
and textiles. 

Food is plentiful in West Germany 
now. The stores are full of meats, 
vegetables, fruits, and other good 
things to eat. Some West Germans, 
especially businessmen, send food 
packages to friends in Britain, which 
is short of food. Only a short time 
ago, the West Germans needed food 

(Concluded on page 7) 


ue 


THE BUNDESHAUS, or parliament building, of the West German Republic. It is located in Bonn, West Germany’s capital. 
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DRAWN FROM THE OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


EAST AND WEST GERMANY; the Saar, taken from Germany by France; and 
eastern territories taken by Poland. A small part of former Germany taken by 


Russia is not shown. 


and other necessities for themselves. 

Clething, furniture, bicycles, elec- 
trical appliances—almost impossible 
to find a few years ago—can be bought 
in any West German city now. Thea- 
ters, restaurants, and hotels are busy. 
Automobiles crowd streets, and many 
of the cars are new models from fac- 
tories in that land. 

New office buildings, factories, 
houses, and apartments are going up 
in all parts of West Germany. Much 
of the damage suffered from bombing 
during World War II has been wiped 
away. 

There are, it is true, about a million 
people out of jobs in West Germany, 
and they have a hard time getting 
along. Many workers with jobs say 
prices are too high in comparison to 
wages of $25 a week or less. Butter, 
for example, costs 80 cents a pound 
and beef is a dollar. Many workers 
must do without things they would 
like to have. Even so, the prosperity 
of West Germany today is amazing— 
especially when compared with East 
Germany. 

East Germany. Its area is 41,700 
square miles, about that of Kentucky. 
Population is 19 million, almost twice 
that of California. Under communist 
rule, East Germany is poor. This 
region once had more food than it 
needed. Now there is a food shortage. 
It is caused partly by an intentional 
slowdowa of production on the part 
of farmers who dislike communism, 
and partly by the fact that Russia 
takes away a lot of German food. 

Business is bad in East Germany, 
although there are good chemical, tex- 
tile, and other factories in that area. 
Russia and her communist allies take 
many of the factory products, and pay 
little or nothing in return. Stores in 
East German cities sell clothing and 
other goods, but the quality is often 
poor. 

Worst of all, East Germans live in 
constant fear of arrest. They never 
know when communist police will take 
them off to jail. East Germans may 


be arrested for just grumbling that 
goods in the stores are of poor quality. 

The communist. government has a 
Parliament; 


a President, Wilhelm 


Pieck; and a Premier, Otto Grote- 
wohl. However, the government gets 
its orders from Russia. There are no 
freedoms, no rights of self-govern- 
ment in East Germany. 

Berlin. Once the capital of all Ger- 
many, Berlin is now divided into West 
and East zones. Barricades and 
guards try to keep Germans from 
passing from one area into the other. 

West Berlin has a population of 
about 24% million. Most of the people 
work in factories, which are famous 
for electrical products. A mayor 
heads the democratic city government 
which we and our allies support. 

East Berlin has 14% million popula- 
tion. Cloth and leather goods are 
leading products. Communists con- 
trol East Berlin, just as they do all of 
East Germany. 

Other territories. East and West 
Germany are not all of the territory 
that once was Germany. Before 


World War II, Germany had an area 





Our Readers Say— 








I think General Franco’s Spanish gov- 
ernment should be more democratic than 
it is at present, but since this is a domes- 
tic problem, I don’t think we should try 
to change Spain’s existing government. 

I do believe, though, that we should 
enter into a military alliance with Spain. 
That country has good sea and air bases 
which are of great value to us and our 
allies. Moreover, Spain has courageous 
men who are willing partners in our 
fight against communism. 

Guy TOWLER, 

Avon, Virginia 
* 


I do not think we should make an alli- 
ance with Spain at the present time. If 
we do, we would only have to build. up 
Franco’s strength. Thus, in our struggle 
against anti-democratic communism, we 
would only be strengthening another dic- 
tatorship. Besides, we have bases in 
Europe today which are just as valuable 
to us as those in Spain. 

Jo ANN TAYLOR, 
Fremont, Utah 


* 


It is very disturbing to me to hear that 
a big share of the nation’s crimes are 
committed by young people. I think we 
might be able to reduce crime by giving 
youths more opportunities for recrea- 
tional activities than they now have. 
MARGERY DYKSTRA, 
Waldo, Wisconsin 


* 


After reading your articles on the fight 
against communism in Indochina and 
in other corners of the globe, I can under- 





of 182,000 square miles and was about 
the size of California and West Vir- 
ginia. At the end of the war, a small 
piece of German territory was made 
a part of Russia, a large slice went to 
Poland, and France took over the Saar. 
The territory left to Germany is 
around 136,000 square miles—smaller 
than California—and it is this area 
that is divided into East and West 
Germany. 

Most Germans want to unite the 
two areas and also to get back the lost 
territory. Russia says she wants a 
united Germany, too (except for the 
areas she and Poland took). Natural- 
ly, though, Russia wants a united Ger- 
many to be a communist state. The 
majority of Western Germans do not 
desire a communist-controlled Ger- 
many, and we and our allies would 
not permit such a development. 





TRAVEL between communist East Berlin and democratic West Berlin is die- 
couraged. Policemen often stop cars going across the border lines. 





stand why we should help these countries. 
We should send them aid not just be- 
cause these lands may some day be of help 
to us, but because it is our moral duty to 
aid people who are fighting against the 
evils of communism. 

SANDRA MILLER, 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


* 


The question of whether or not to use 
the hydrogen bomb against Soviet Russia 
is a serious one. I think, however, that 
we should try to knock out Russia’s mili- 
tary strength now with our latest bombs 
before the Reds strike at us. Then we 
would have a good chance of establishing 
world peace. CLAYTON BENNER, 

Alma, Michigan 


* 


I believe the H-bomb is too destructive 
and too dangerous to be used against an 
enemy. Areas hit by this weapon would 
be devastated, and its people—good and 
bad—would be destroyed. 

VERNON BROWN, 
Alma, Michigan 


* 


Reader Shirley Dawn suggested some- 
time ago that schools launch a special 
rogram for sending gifts to Korea’s un- 
appy people. My school, the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, began such a pro- 
gram recently. We also decided to send 
letters to our GI’s in Korea to let them 
know that we are thinking about them. 
There is nothing so bitter for a soldier 
as to be forced to walk away from 
“mail call” empty-handed. 
MARTY FINKELSTEIN, 
Brooklyn, New York 











Your Vocabulary 





The sentences below appeared re- 
cently in the New York Times. Match 
the italicized word in each with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The public interest in these cases 
is of a volatile (vol’th-til) nature. (a) 
technical (b) curious (c) changeable 
(d) prejudiced. 

2. What is a just criterion (kri-téér’ 
é-6n) of loyalty in a free society? (a) 
standard or gauge (b) view (c) re- 
ward (d) demonstration. 

3. The plan was promulgated (pré- 
mil’gi-téd) in April, 1951. (a) aban- 
doned (b) revised (c) outlawed (d) 
publicly announced. 

4. They deliberately contrived (kén- 
triv’d) to destroy the policy. (a) at- 
tempted (b) schemed (c) fought (d) 
wished. 

5. Moscow is neither omniscient 
(6m-nish’ént) nor all-powerful. (a) 
peace-loving (b) progressive (c) back- 
ward (d) all-knowing. 

6. Public apathy (Ap’th-thé) in this 
case was evident. (a) lack of interest 
(b) fear independence (d) 
strength. 

7. Their colleagues are loath (16’th) 
to see them go. (a) afraid (b) anxious 
(c) reluctant (d) happy. 

8. His defection (dé-fék’shiin) 
means a majority of only one vote. 
(a) election (b) desertion (c) illness 
(d) absence. 


(ce) 


inaugurate comes from the Latin, 
inauguro, “to consult the birds.” In 
ancient Rome, before an emperor was 
crowned, a ceremony was held in which 
prophets observed the flight of certain 
birds in order to see what the future 
held for the new emperor. Today, we 
inaugurate our Presidents with simi- 
lar solemn and suitable ceremonies, 
and wish him well in his new duties. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


As a Hotel Manager 


HERE are few fields in which on- 

the-job training is as important as 
it is in the hotel business. If you are 
looking forward to becoming a hotel 
manager, you must start in some minor 
position—as a bellboy or clerk, for in- 
stance—and learn the details of the 
work from experience. This is true 
whether you have had training in hotel 
management or start your first job as 
soon as you finish your high school 
education. 

Specialized training for this field can 
be obtained in a number of ways. Sev- 
eral universities give courses in hotel 
administration, and there are a few 
schools that train hotel personnel ex- 
clusively. The fact remains, however, 
that the complexities of the hotel busi- 
ness are so great they can be really 
mastered only through long experience. 

Most hotels, except the very small 
ones, are divided into departments. 
The executive and accounting depart- 
ments handle business matters—pur- 
chasing supplies, keeping books, col- 
lecting bills, and so on. 

The housekeeping department sees 
that the rooms and corridors are clean, 
and that the linen is in order. It may 
also direct the redecorating jobs that 
must be done from time to time. 

The maintenance department keeps 
the plumbing, electrical and heating 
systems in order, and also does general 
repair work for the hotel. 

The service department has direct 
responsibility for seeing that guests 
are comfortable and that their needs 
are met. 

The kitchen and restaurant depart- 


ment has charge of the hotel’s dining 
and banquet facilities. 

Finally, there is the front office 
which consists of the room and reser- 
vation clerks, the key and information 
clerks, and the cashiers. Its super- 
visor is often the assistant manager of 
the hotel. 

In charge of all these divisions is the 
hotel manager. He does not attempt 
personally to supervise the many tasks 
that must be done each day, but he 
must understand what is being done in 
each department, and coordinate the 
work so that the hotel operates 
smoothly. A beginning job in any of 
the hotel’s departments can lead to a 
job as a manager. 

To carry out his duties, the hotel 
ma’ ager must have a high degree of 
exc :utive ability; he should be able to 
get along with people—the public gen- 
erally and the persons who work with 
him. He must also have sound busi- 
ness ability and judgment. 

Salaries of hotel managers vary a 
good deal. Most managers probably 
earn between $3,000 and $6,000 a year. 
They also get living quarters and, in 
some cases, meals for themselves and 
their families. Managers of the na- 
tion’s large hotels earn $10,000 to $25,- 
000 or more a year. 

Among the advantages of a career 
as a hotel manager are that the salaries 
are usually good and the work is varied 
and interesting. On the other hand, 
the wide variety of duties, the neces- 
sity for meeting the demands of the 
traveling public, and the fact that a 
manager is on call at all hours make 





STATLER HOTEL, WASHINGTON. D.C 
A HOTEL CLERK must be able to deal 
courteously with all kinds of people 


this work a nervous strain for some 
people. Furthermore, competition for 
the limited number of good managerial 
positions is keen. 

There are not many openings for 
women as hotel managers, but they can 
find other opportunities in the hotel 
field. The heads of housekeeping de- 
partments are usually women; and 
stenographic and clerical jobs, as well 
as many positions in the food depart- 
ment, are open to them. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing the American Hotel 
Association, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. The Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., also pub- 
lishes a guide entitled Opportunities in 
the Hotel Industry, which can be ob- 
tained for $1.00. The Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., pub- 
lishes an occupational brief which can 
be obtained for 5 cents in coin. When 
writing, ask for Occupational Brief 
M101.28:85. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Retired Presidents 


President Harry Truman is now 
preparing to step down as Chief Ex- 
ecutive and return to his Independ- 
ence, Missouri, home as a _ private 
citizen. Will he follow in the foot- 
steps of some of his White House 
predecessors who retired to their 
homes after leaving the cares of the 
Presidency behind them? Or will the 
outgoing Chief Executive continue to 
play an active role in politics as cer- 
tain other former Presidents did after 
they left office? 

Mr. Truman is already cooperating 
with a group of private citizens who 
are planning to build a library to house 
the papers and documents connected 
with his administration. He has also 
said he hopes to take a trip abroad. 

The nation’s first President, George 
Washington, returned to his Mt. Ver- 
non, Virginia, home after serving two 
terms as head of the young country. 
There, he managed the affairs of his 
big plantation. John Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, and James Buchanan are some 
of the other past Chief Executives 
who retired to their homes after quit- 
ting the Presidency. 

Adams, the nation’s second Presi- 
dent after Washington, returned to 
his native Massachusetts to write ar- 
ticles on politics and to help his son, 
John Quincy, prepare for a political 
career which later led to the Presi- 
dency. Jackson, Chief Executive from 
1829 to 1837, went back to his Ten- 
nessee farm where he took a lively 
interest in national politics. Bu- 


chanan, in the White House from 1857 
to 1861, retired to his farm in Pennsyl- 
vania to write an account of his years 
as President. 

Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
and James Monroe, the next three 
Presidents after John Adams, moved 
back to their Virginia farms after 
leaving the White House. Jefferson 
worked hard to set up the University 
of Virginia and designed many of its 
buildings. All three former Presidents 
had a hand in running the new univer- 
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AFTER leaving the White House, John 
Adams (left) helped his son, John 
Quincy Adams, in a political career that 
led the younger man also to the Presi- 
dency 


sity, and they also took part in Vir- 
ginia politics from time to time. 

Two former occupants of the White 
House returned to the nation’s capital 
as lawmakers after serving out their 
Presidential terms. John Quincy 
Adams, Chief Executive in the 1820’s, 
represented his native Massachusetts 
in the House of Representatives from 
1832 until his death 16 years later. 


Andrew Johnson, in office from 1865 to 
1869, served as U. S. senator from his 
home state of Tennessee for a time 
after leaving the White House. 

Other ex-Presidents went on to a 
variety of jobs. John Tyler, President 
from 1841 to 1845, had a brief career 
as an official in the South’s Confederate 
government in the early 1860’s. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, who failed to win 
a second term of office in 1912, became 
professor of law at Yale University. 
Later, he was named Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Engineer Herbert Hoover, who was 
in the White House from 1929 to 1933, 
returned to private business after he 
stepped down as Chief Executive. 
Now 78 years old, Hoover has had a 
hand in many important civic projects 
over the years. 

Some former White House occupants 
traveled abroad after their Presiden- 
tial duties were over. Franklin Pierce, 
President from 1853 to 1857, went to 
Europe. Ulysses S. Grant, who was in 
the White House from 1869 to 1877, 
made a tour around the world after he 
completed his Presidential term of of- 
fice. Theodore Roosevelt went to Af- 
rica to hunt lions and other big game. 
Later, he went on an exploring expedi- 
tion to South America. . 

Seven Presidents died while in office. 
They were William Henry Harrison, 
Zachary Taylor, Abraham Lincoln, 
James Garfield, William McKinley, 
Warren G. Harding, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 





Study Guide 











New Administration 


1. Tell one way in which Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet differs from previous ones. 

2. What conflicting points of view 
have arisen in connection with this 
difference? 

3. Describe the President’s customary 
legislative activities. 

4. List several of his other important 
jobs. 

5. Name several Presidents who have 
had considerable opposition from Con- 
gress. 

6. What are some of the weapons that 
a Chief Executive can use in a conflict 
with the lawmakers? 

7. List some ways in which Congress 
can check the President. 

8. Discuss the average citizen’s re- 
sponsibility to his President. 


Discussion 


1. Can you suggest any means by 
which the Chief Executive’s job might 

made easier? 

2. On the basis of your present in- 
formation, do you or do you not believe 
that Mr Eisenhower has selected a good 
group of assistants? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Germany Today 


1. Tell how Germany was divided at 
the end of World War IT 

2. Describe the government and living 
conditions today in both West and East 
Germany. Point out differences be- 
tween the two regions. 

_ 8. What changes will be brought about 
in West Germany if the Peace Contract 
is approved? 

4. Explain the plan for a West Ger- 
man army as proposed in the European 
Community Defense Treaty. 

5. What arguments are being made 
for and against the defense treaty and 
the Peace Contract? 

6. Tell something about the way Ber- 
lin is governed now. 

7. How do most Germans feel about 
uniting their country? What are the 
attitudes of Russia and the western 
powers? 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe the United States 
and our allies can safely do away with 
controls over West Germany -now that 
the region has a democratic government? 
Explain your position. 

2. In your opinion, is the idea of let- 
ting West Germany build an army a 
good or a bad idea. Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who are the majority and minority 
floor leaders in the Senate? 

2. What position of leadership in the 
Senate is held by Styles Bridges? 

3. List several measures which are 
now being considered by Congress. 

4. How does Ambassador Chester 
Bowles think that we can best win 
friends in Asia? 

5. Approximately how much money will 
the United States spend in the coming 
year if the new Truman budget is put 
into effect? Is it a balanced budget? 

6. What changes in our political sys- 
tem does Dr. George Gallup say that the 
majority of the American people desire? 

7. Who is René Mayer and why is he 
in the news? 

8. Tell what these men did after they 
left the White House: John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Herbert Hoover, 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) changeable; 2. (a) standard or 
gauge; 3. 1 announced; 4. (b) 
schemed; 5. (d) all-knowing; 6. (a) lack 
of interest; 7. (c) reluctant; 8. (b) 
desertion. 





